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Longfellow. 


[Longfellow sails to-morrow from New York in the 
steamer “Russia” for Europe. The following trib- 
ute was read a few evenings ago at a private farewell 
dinner to the Poet, and we have obtained from _ its 
author permission to give it publicity, feeling that 
the sentiment it embodies is that of our whole coun- 
try.—Daily Advertiser, May 26}. 


Our Poet, who has taught the Western breeze 
To waft his songs before him o’er the seas, 
Will find them wheresoe’er his wanderings reach, 
Borne on the spreading tide of English speech, 
Twin with the rhythmic waves that kiss the farthest 
beach. 


Where shall the singing bird a stranger be 
That finds a nest for him in every tree ? 
How shall he travel who can never go 
Where his own voice the echoes -do not know, 
Where his own garden-flowers no longer learn to 
grow ? 


Ah gentlest soul! how gracious, how benign 
Breathest hrough our troubled life that voice of thine, 
Filled with a sweetness born of happier spheres, 
That wins and warms, that kindles, softens, cheers, 
That calms the wildest woe and stays the bitterest 
tears! 


Forgive the simple words that sound like praise ; 
The mist before me dims my gilded phrase ; 
Our speech at best is half alive and cold, 
And save that tenderer moments make us bold 
Our whitening lips would close, their truest truth 
untold. 


We who behold our autumn sun below 
The Scorpion’s sign, against the Archer’s bow, 
Know well what parting means of friend from friend; 
After the snows no freshening dews descend 
And what the frost has marred, the sunshine will not 
mend. 


So we all count the months, the weeks, the days 
That keep thee from us in unwonted ways, 
Grudging to alien hearths our widowed time; 
And one unwinds a clew of artless rhyme 
To track thee, following still through each remotest 
clime. 


What wishes, longings, blessings, prayers shall be 
The more than golden freight that floats with thee ! 
And know, whatever welcome thou shalt find,— 
Thou who hast won the hearts of half manvkind,— 
The proudest, fondest love thou leavest still behind ! 


Oo. W. H. 





Bach’s Passion Music at the Pantheon in 
Paris. 

[At last, for the first time, Bach’s ‘Passions-mu- 
sik” (i.e. the first part of it) has found a hearing and 
has actually awakened enthusiasm in Paris. We 
translate from Le Menestre! of May 10]. 

Here surely is a courageous and noble enter- 
prise, which does honor to all who have borne 
part either in the project, or the permission or 
the execution. 

The Clergy of Sainte Genevieve (the Panthé- 
on), in allowing the monument reared by Souf- 
flot to be used for the performance of master- 





works of religious art, add to its primitive desti- 
nation another more beautiful than that which 
was given to it by the Constituant Assembly in 
1791 and by the government of July, when they 
decided that this Christian temple should be 
closed, to become a burial place for great men. 

The Panthéon is re-opened, but no longer as a 
cold sepulchre, pompously certifying to the empti- 
ness of human grandeurs; it becomes a new sanc- 
tuary, where the great men, who have deposited 
their genius in their works, shall continue to live 
and commune with their fellow beings by the 
power of Art, that divine fire which they have 
not snatched from heaven, like the Titan of the 
fable, but which they have received at birth from 
the munificence of the Creator. 

We are not of those who will condemn this 
hospitality accorded by Religion to Art. 

What more natural than to sing the divine 
mysteries in the very plate where they are cele- 
brated? Why should not the house of God 
serve for the works of artists who have placed 
their genius at the service of the faith, and for 
the executants who consecrate their talent to 
the interpretation of those works ?. 

This good will of the clergy has rendered pos- 
sible the foundation of the Societe des Oratorios, 
by placing at its disposal a vast locale, which, if 
it does not possess ideal acoustic qualities, has at 
least the merit of lending itself by its form to the 
requirements of great choral performances. We 
welcome it the more, because this new institu- 
tion, as we hope, will fill a most strange void 
in so eclectic a country as France. What! we 
profess admiration for the musicians of genius, 
and we have been living in complete ignorance 
of the works of Bach and Handel! In England, 
in Germany, in America, they perform their Or- 
atorios every day, while in France, the most civ- 
ilized nation of Europe, at Paris, the metropolis 
where all the glories of all countries come to get 
their sanction, we have had to admire the great 
choral works on trust and take the word of others 
as to their immortal worth! 

Thanks to the new Oratorio Society, the im- 
portant work of popularizing Art, begun by M. 
Pasdeloup (in his classical Orchestral Concerts ) 
at the Cirque-Napoléon, is about to receive an 
indispensable complement. And here we ren- 
der justice to M. Pasdeloup. One is sure of 
meeting him wherever there is a work of musi- 
cal initiation to be accomplished ; uever does his 
courage recoil before the difficulties of an enter- 
prise; his zeal is always ready to wave the torch 
of progress in the midst of the darkness spread 
around by routine and by apathy. This time 
again, in attacking at the outset the Passion of 
Bach, he has taken the bull resolutely by the 
horns. In placing on his first programme Han- 
del by the side of the immortal John Sebastian, 
he at once brought the public in contact with 
the two giants of Oratorio. 

It was not without a lively emotion that, 
on penetrating into the Panthéon on Thursday 
evening, we saw (imposing spectacle!) a gigan- 





tic platform built up at the further end of the 
church, adorned with 400 performers who were 
about to interpret the first part of the Passion 
according to St. Matthew, of Sebastian Bach, 
and Handel’s Ode to St. Cecilia. 

Never had such a sight struck our eyes before, 
and we could have believed we were assisting at 
one of those performances across the Channel or 
the Rhine, of which French musicians cannot 
hear without blushing for our relative inferiority. 
The middle of the platform was occupied by a 
numerous orchestra, placed between the two 
choirs which, in the work of Bach, held continual 
dialogue with one another. At the top of the 
platform, opposite the door of entrance, a great 
organ had been set up for the occasion. Below, 
on the right and on the left, two choirs of chil- 
dren, unfortunately too few in number, had been 
placed, partly to reinforce the sopranos and con- 
traltos, partly to play a part independent of the 
two choral masses, as they did in the grand in- 
troductory chorus. 

What can we say, after a single hearing, of 
Bach’s Passion music, the work of a giant, which 
by alanguage that is austere and even rude, by 
its herculean structure, by its gigantic propor- 
tions, quite confounds our musical taste so flat- 
tered by the infinite subtleties, the caressing 
eajoleries, and the voluptuous refinements of 
modern art! 

Here are no petty means, none of those far- 
fetched effects of sonority, those contrasts of 
shade and color, destined to keep awake the at- 
tention of the hearer by flattering his nerves of 
sensation. The whole effect consists in the force 
musical invention properly speaking, in the cor- 
rectness of expression, and in that power of con- 
ception wherewith the all-powerful musician man- 
ages, as if it were mere play, the complicated in- 
terlocking of several choral masses,*often inde- 
pendent of each other, and of an orchestra which 
accompanies them, but without saying the same 
thing that they do. 

The first chorus, in E minor, colossal portico 
of a colossal work, confounds one by the unpar- 
alleled grandeur and the masculine simplicity of 
style, at the same time that it startles by the pow- 
er of combination which Bach there displays. In 
fact, while the second chorus mingle their voices 
with those of the first, uttering mournful excla- 
mations, a third choir, of children, intone in uni- 
son a Choral, which stands out in relief against 
the different designs made by the orchestra and 
voices. 

Unfortunately the weakness of the choir of 
children, and a certain confusion in the sonorous 
waves, injured the effect of this piece, to which 
no pendant could be found in the work of any 
musician. 

This immense page,of an intensity of expression 
never surpassed, unrolls majestical and calm, like 
a mighty river flowing in a deep bed, without 
the noise of dashing waves, without tumultuous 
ebulition. 

This grandeur, calm because it feels its force, 
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these simple processes of instrumentation, con- [ times overstep the ordinary range of the tenor 


found our ear habituated to the daintinesses of 
modern instrumentation and perverted by the 
abuses of the picturesque style. But is there 
nothing beautiful in nature but its crises, its 
freaks and violent convulsions? The livid tint 
of the walls of a crater, the sombre physiognomy 
of a stormy sky, the aspect of threatening clouds 
fringed by the rays of the moon, are poetic 
things no doubt; but the full light, the open 
country, the full life, in their harmony, their 
power, their every-day normal aspect, have not 
these their beauty likewise ? 

It is well krown how Bach's Passion is con- 
ceived. The musician has followed step by step 
the text of the evangelist. The role of the nar- 
rator is taken by a tenor, that of Jesus by a bary- 
tone, that of Judas by a bass. Whenever, inthe 
recital, the people or a collection of individuals 
take up the word, the simple or the double cho- 
rus intervenes. The text is frequently interrupt- 
ed by pieces (choruses or airs) intended to ex- 
press the sentiments which the recital of the Pas- 
sion inspires in the Christian heart ; outbursts of 
love and faith, sad reflections on ourselves in 
presence of the supreme sacrifice consummated 
by the infinite mercy :—such is the ordinary sub- 
ject of these pieces, in which the musician re- 
serves to himself the greatest liberty. Another 
musical element which traverses the recital and 
which, while lending variety to the work, causes 
the religious impression to predominate, is the 
Choral,—severe form, which consists of a vocal 
harmony in four parts, accompanied by the or- 
gan. 

We remarked on Thursday that the organ was 
too prominent in the attack of these chor»!s and 
had at first to rally the somewhat hesitating 
voices. But when these had recovered their 
aplomb, and the organ, fading into the back- 
ground, no longer attenuated their magic, the re- 
sult was an incomparably grand effect. 

In the m‘dst of so great a number of pieces, all 
marked by the lion’s grasp, it would be difficult 
on a first hearing, especially in the case of a work 
which snatches you away from all your habits 
and for whigh your temperament has to be made 
over as it were, not to let many beauties pass by 
unperceived. Among the passages which struck 
us most, we will cite the introductory chorus; 
most of the recitatives of Jesus, stamped with a 
force of expression and a nobility quite admira- 
ble; the recitative of the Alto with the accompa- 
niment of two flutes, of which the final cadence is 

,one of those godsends only possible with Bach; 
the Choral: C'est la Brebis jfidéle, of which the 
melody, so touching and so natural, easily im- 
presses itself upon the memory ; and finally the 
explosion of indignation expressed by the author 
in the vivace: And will not heaven's lightning 
smite them ! 

The principal solos were well filled by Mme. 
Vandenheuven-Duprez, and Messrs. Faure and 
Bollaért. Mme. Duprez executed this so dan- 
gerous music of Bach with that profound knowl- 
edge of the art of singing and that consummate 
style which allows her to essay all kinds of music 
with security. On his part, M. Faure sang the 
recitatives of Jesus with all his peculiar unction 
and with the exquisite art which he is known to 
possess. M. Bollagrt aequitted himself most hon- 
orably in the often ungrateful part of the narra. 
tor. This part, written in tones which some 





vuice, was rendered by M. Bollaért with the skill 
of a consummate musician. We may add that 
the very characteristic timbre of his voice has a 
remarkable reach ; throughout the vast length of 
the nave the sound reaches the hearer clear and 
pure, the faithful messenger of the word, which, 
with him, is never lost. 

Asto the other soloists, we praise the good 
will with which they associated themselves with 
an enterprise so worthy of an artist’s sympathy. 
. . « M. Pasdeloup has shown a great authority 
in conducting this army of executants manceuvre- 
ing for the first time on a field so difficult. If 
the choruses had not that perfect unity of attack, 
that precision of ensemble boasted by our Ger- 
man neighbors, need we wonder ? Jn truth the 
German mothers transmit to their children the 
knowledge of the works of Bach, at the age when 
French mothers teach their sons to recite the Pa- 
ter Noster. 





(Correspondence of London Musical World.) 


You are aware that M. Pasdeloup, conductor 
of the “Popular Concerts” here, has founded a 
society called La Societe des Oratorios. That he 
is determined to use his new institution to good 
purpose was proved on the 7th inst., when Bach’s 
Passion (according to St. Matthew) was given 
in the Panthéon. The band and chorus number- 
ed 400, and among the principals was M. Faure, 
who contributed in no small degree to the suc- 
cess of a performance, which must be looked up- 
on as quite experimental in its character. The 
effect of the music was all that could have been 
wished by those who are most anxious for the ad- 
vance of true art. Some of the critics, but more 
especially he of L’Art Musicale, have written 
quite excitedly about it. Here are one or two 
of Lacome’s ejaculations : “What genius breathes 
in all this colossal conception! What astonish- 
ing development in the final chorus ; not to speak 
of the magnificent introduction! What vigor! 
What clearness! And, in the simple melodies, 
what charming use of the orchestra!” Finally, 
Bach is pronounced “the great musician, the in- 
itigtor, the man of all time.” Clearly the world 
is moving on when John Sebastian, after being 
tried by his most elaborate work, is so spoken of 
ina French journal. That it moves towards 
this special development is one result of M. Pas- 
deloup’s earnest labors. Baron Hausseman need 
be at no loss for the name of his next new street. 





Mendelssohn’s Letters to Baermann.* 


V. 
Berlin, Sept. 5, 1832. 
Good evening, old Biirmann ! 

Now you ought to ask me where I have been 
for so long, and I ought to tell you that I have 
been so long away from you because I was oblig- 
ed to go to London, and then to come on _ here, 
“and so we live merrily on.” But properly I 
should first have thanked you for your pleasant, 
kind, circumstantial letter; it contained some 
rare nonsensical stuff, and had quite the flavor 
of some of our former expeditions. Pray don’t 
take amiss my subsequent silence. I really had 
no time whatever for writing, and indeed T have 
none at this moment, but being this evening in 
my old Berlin room, where I have been pacing 
up and down feeling rather unwell, our jolly 
South German days suddenly recurred to my 
mind ; so I must write to you, and ask how you 
are getting on, and beg you to send me a few 
lines. If you knew the pleasure it would give 
me, you would do so at once. Now pray, old 
fellow, let me hear from you, for I do long to 
know what you are about, and the whole of pret- 
ty Munich likewise. Would I were only there 
once more! then our happy days should be re- 


; * From Noat’s collection of ‘Letters of Distinguished Musi- 
cians: Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn.” 
Translated by Lapy WALLACE. 





newed. At present things look somewhat 
gloomy around me, and I have had rather a dis- 
mal, disagreeable time of it! You already know 
that I had an attack of cholera in Paris that very 
much weakened me. Since then I continue to 
suffer from my stomach and nerves, and no day 
do I feel quite well or cheerful; moreover, | 
have lost a great many of my nearest relations 
and friends; I heard of the last death only a fort- 
night ago, and all this has made me feel much 
depressed : a few gay and cheering words from 
you, therefore, would be doubly welcome, so you 
will write, I feel sure, knowing how I long to 
hear from you. No doubt you continue to live 
as tranquilly and comfortably as when I was with 
you. You write that there was a great deal of 
music at the Kerstorfs, but this is, of course, all 
at an end now: I little thought, when I saw the 
old gentleman in Paris, that he would so soon be 
taken from us. It is a terrible loss to his family ; 
I really believe he had the best disposition of 
them all; but I trust, with this exception, there 
is no other void in the circle of my acquaintances, 
Is your wife’s indisposition quite gone ? You do 
not say what her ailment was. I rejoice much 
to hear that your son Carl is now an actual 
though nota titular Chamber Musician ; no doubt 
he will get on well in the world—*like father, 
like son.” The father, however, plays on the 
clarionet ina... . Here I omit a great many 
encomiums that might have made you, as well as 
your son, very conceited and inflated, whereas in 
your case nothing ought to be inflated but your 
cheeks in a forte. 


I could not get your article into the French 
papers, not being acquainted with any of the ed- 
itors, and I am at daggers drawn with their chief 
authority, Fétis; we do indeed hate each other 
heartily. Now, as he edits the only musical pa- 
per in Paris, and the others do not accept arti- 
cles of the kin2, I have translated it into Eng- 
lish, and sent it to an editor in London, whom [ 
know pretty well (Mr. Ayrton, of the “Harmo- 
nium”), and hope it may have the result you 
wish. But I fear that in England the proposal 
will not meet with the sympathy you expect, for 
there, as you are aware, they cling very much to 
things as they are, and are shy of any novelty, 
and for this reason their clarionet player, M. 
Willmann is allin all to them. Do you not 
think it would be wise to insert it in the papers 
here? Although I do not myse'f know the peo- 
ple, I could at all events manage to have it put 
in with some introductory words of commenda- 
tion. They owe this indeed to themselves, for in 
Rerlin every votary of the clarionet knows you; 
so I think far greater success might be looked for 
here. Write to me, then, whether I am to take 
any steps in the matter, and should you wish me 
to do so, send me a copy of your article, as I 
have left the former one in England. Tell me, 
too, a great deal about my pretty Munich girls: 
indisposed and out of sorts as I am to-day, and in 
spite of all the terribly cross looks I cast on my 
paper, I become somewhat more cheerful by even 
thinking of them. I should have liked much to 
see Therese in the black dress, her graceful fig- 
ure must have looked charming in it; when you 
see her, give her many greetings from me, and if 
you don’t see her, go on purpose to see her, and 
take them to her: you must pass her house every 
morning, whether or no. It would have been a 
pleasure to hear Delphine [von Schauroth] play ; 
but no doubt the whole family are highly offend- 
ed with me, for T have not been able to send a 
single letter. [ began to write to her in Paris, 
finished the letter in London, and put it in the 
post, when, two days afterwards, it was returne 
to me because the postage, it appeared, was not 
properly paid. Since then I have made no fur- 
ther attempts. No doubt they will be very an- 
gry, but I have been all along in the worst pess!- 
ble humor for writing, as you will perceive by 
this letter, which is good for nothing, but if it 
brings an answer from you, it will be good 
enough! Tamas surly as an old tom cat; I 
should like the whole world to be hanged. But 
in spite of my miseries. give my love to all pret- 
ty girls, among whom I include Margotti, Staud- 
acher, Stunz, Poiss] (Senior and Junior), Asch- 
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er, Schiilein, Horn, &c.; also to all dear friends 
and worthy men, among whom I include Mme. 
Vespermann, the Demoiselles Miller, Mme. 
Haydn, Delphine, and Therese. Remember me 
to Legrand, and the whole Himsel family ; don’t 
on any account remember me to Chelard, but to 
your dear wife and sons instead, twice as often 
at least as they care to hear it. And now for- 
give this stupid letter, but answer it; so adieu! 
may you be well and happy, and wish for me 
that my cross mood may go far, far away! I do 
wish I were in Munich, but I cannot get off from 
here during the winter. Then, however, comes 
spring and I to you, hope. Farewell! 
Yours, 
Fev_ix MeNDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


VI* 
Berlin, Jan. 19. 1833. 
Dear Biirmann, 

Therewith send you the duet you bespoke. 
“None but a rogue will pretend to give more 
than he has.” The title is: 

GRAND DUO 
COMMANDE PAR M. BAERMANN, 
COMPOSE SUR UN THEME FAVORI DE M. BAERMANN, 
POUR MADAME BAERMANN, 


F. MENDELSSOIIN-BARTHOLDY, ENTRE AUTRES. 
for it might just as well be by any other different 
composer. At all events, do with it what you 
choose ; if you cannot make use of it, alter it to 
suit your son, strike out and put in what you 
please, and make something good out of it, which 
means change it altogether. The following are 
my intentions: see the first movement, of which 
your theme forms the subject ; my fancy painted 
: me Herr Stern after you had won all his 
money at whist, and he had flown into a passion 
(you will soon see him, give him my compli- 
ments) ; in the adagio, I wished to give you a 
retrospect of our last dinner at Heinrich Beer’s, 
where I was obliged to compose it. The clario- 
net depicts my ardent yearnings, while the tre- 
mor of the Basset horn represents the grumbling 
of my stomach. The last movement is purposely 
kept cold, because you are going to Russia, where 
the temperature is supposed to be ditto. May 
Heaven protect you by furs! Ido not send the 
piece for your son to-day for several reasons, the 
first being that it isnot yet begun, and therefore is 
not yet finished ; but I will set to work at it ear- 
ly to-morrow. T beg you will write me a few 
words from Konigsberg, to let me know your 
travelling route and your address, that, if neces- 
sary, I may forward the piece to you; for even 
if it were now ready, I should have to send it by 
the diligence, as it must be arranged with orches- 
tral parts, which would cost heavy postage; be- 
sides, it would not reach you now. So write me 
everything minutely. At all events I will do it 
as quickly as T can. Since | wrote to you, noth- 
ing new has occurred here; in the political hori. 
zon alone we have an interesting novelty. Mad- 
ame Beer has sent me a large sweet cake, and 
when I eat a piece of it, I always think of you, 
as it is so good that I should like you to taste it. 
How does K@énigsberg look 2? Kingly, and hilly ? 
Pray why did you so carefully conceal from me 
that you have such a pretty niece? If I had not 
gone to take leave of you I should not know it 
now. I was yesterday evening with Hiihnel, 
who asked so much about you, and had so much 
to say about your amiability, that I could have 
wished you in the land where pepper grows, 
were you not luckily bound for the land where 
russia-leather grows. God forgive this miserable 
attempt at wit, but I really don’t know what 
more to write to fill up the page. 

I enclose a letter for my Russian pianist[{ Kohl- 
reif], who is a capital fellow. Ask David, in 
Dorpat, where he lives, for I don’t know. And 
now a kind farewell to both, and may God send 
His blessing on your cold journey, and may it 
be attended with success and good fortune. We 
shall, I hope, meet in Munich next autumn, at 
the time of the October festival and other jovial 
doings. Yours, 

Fretix MenpEeLssoun-BARTHOLDY. 





* From the antograph in the Royal State Library in Mu- 
nich. Date, 1833. ‘ 





Berlin, Jan. 19, 1833. 
Dear Kohlreif, 

A favorable opportunity offers to recall myself 
to your recollection, and to convey to you my 
good wishes. I beg to make you acquainted with 
a very dear friend of mine, the celebrated clar- 
ionet-player Biirmann, of Munich, and I hope 
that you will receive him with all possible kind- 
ness. He is one of the best musicians I know; 
one of the few who carry everyone along with 
them, and who feel the true life and fire of mu- 
sic, and to whom music has become speech. And 
as I feel quite certain that his playing will en- 
chant you, as much as it enchants me, and that 
it will be also a pleasure to you to become ac- 
quainted with such an amiable and kind-hearted 
man, I give him this letter to you, though I don’t 
know how to address it. I hope it may reach 
you, and that you will make a great deal of mu- 
sic together, for he too must hear you play much 
and often. 


The Wonders of Musical Criticism.—New 
Lights on the Festival. 

The Providence Journal sent a critic to Boston to 
report of the Triennial Musical Festival, and a friend, 
kindly thoughtful for our amusement, has saved up 
end sent to us the whole budget of his letters. We 
propose to share the fun with our readers. The 
whole collection would be curious and pleasant read- 
ing, but we must limit ourselves to choice selections, 
beginning, by way of descriptive Overture, with the 
following bold sketch of 





ALPINE SCENERY. 

You give me so little space that I must skip all 
outside matters, and take you at once into Music Hall. 
I will not undertake to describe it; I will say only 
that when you have seated yourself in the first bal- 
cony opposite the stage, the impression you get is 
that of immensity. What contributed not a little to 
the effect in my case no doubt, was the vast ocean of 
human heads that I saw before me, all of which, by 
some law of contrast, looked to me remarkably small. 
Every square inch, up stairs and down, was covered 
with them. Vast indeed the hall that can contain, as 
this did, without overflowing, a full representation of 
all the beauty, fashion, wealth, intellect and_refine- 
ment to be found within hundreds of miles of this, 
our great national metropolis of music. 

Towering from the back ground of the stage rises 
the Great (rather the Grand) Organ; so colossal in 
its proportions that it seems quite close to you as 
you sit in the gallery at the opposite end ; so close that 
you feel you can almost stretch out your hand and 
touch it. Its assemblage of huge and lofty pipes of 
silvery metal remind you of some gigantic glacier 
shooting up into the clouds from some Swiss mer de 
glace. Imagine how much this resemblance was 
heightened to-day by two Alpine slopes flanking the 
organ on either side, and covered with female singers 
innumerable, displaying of course all those lovely 
rainbow tints which make those Swiss sunsets so 
glorious. On the right (as you face the stage) the 
Contralto slope was surmounted by a sombre cloud 
of Basses, while on the left an equally dark cloud of 
Tenors crowned the slope of the Sopranos. The 
centre of the stage, at the foot of the Great Glacier, 
was covered with an orchestra of 115 musicians; a 
fit and proper frame work and support for the vocal 
orchestra above them of 747 singers. 

SCHUMANN’S CONCERTO, &c 

This concerto, piano and orchestral parts, and all, 
is undoubtedly a very fine picce of music, and it is, 
therefore, with feelings of deep shame and humilia- 
tion, that I confess that I “didn’t see it,”’ nay, that I 
can’t appreciate concertos at all ‘at all. The great 
object of a concerto is not, like an overture, a sym- 
phony, or a sonata, to tell us a musical story, or to 
paint for us a musical picture, but to show off the 
powers of execution of the principal performer. 
While Miss Topp is exhibiting her pianistie skill on 
a Chickering grand, the splendid orchestra must 
play second fiddle to her, and restrict itself to a few 
faint chords [!] in support ; and as to the interlocu- 
tory passages it throws in between the piano sweeps, 
they are too short to allow of the development of any 
musical idea. [!] 

But I had better stop this style of talking, for it is 
decidedly unfashionable; though I will add, cost 
what it may, that as to Miss Topp’s execution, I am 
so rustic as to fancy I have heard one or two Provi- 
dence ladies play as well. [!!] One thing struck me 
as quite curious—Miss Topp carries her Chickering 


= 
grand abont with her in a brown bag! 





You may 
hesitate to helieve it, but I saw it with my own eyes. 
Just before she made her appearance, a space was 
cleared on the stage, when enter four men, each car- 
rying a piano leg. Lxreunt. 

Then enter five men, carrying Miss Topp’s Chick- 
ering Grand, (the body of it,) tied up ina bag. The 
bag is opened, and out comes the piano, which is 
forthwith set upon its legs. This done, a tall young 
lady emerges from behind the curtain, skirting the 
foot of the stage, mounts the steps leading to the 
platform and seats herself at the piano; replies with 
one or two half nods to the repeated applause, and 
begins to play. As to the playing itself, I have told 
you allI mean to. My remarks about her toilet 
must be also very general. She was dressed in white, 
which shone through a ganzy cloud of blue. On her 
head was something of a pink color, whether a flow- 
er ora ribbon, deponent is not informed. Neither 
could [ distinguish whether she was pretty or not, for 
we short-sighted mortals cannot, without opera-glass- 
es, sce anything distinctly from the front balcony of 
Music Hall to the foot of-the Great Glacier, Her 
arms were bare, and were manifestly very thin. This 
argued that her coming deeds on the piano were not 
to be mere feats of strength, which I was very glad 
of, for though I admire muscular Christianity, I 
don’t think muscular piano-playing is near as good. 

The performance concluded, the artist slightly nod- 
ded in reply to the applause, and redescended to her 
subterranean apartment uuder the foot of the moun- 
tain. Thrice did great rounds of applause (not vo- 
ciferous, but pediferous and maniferous) bring her 
for an instant, like an apparition, to the mouth of 
her den, into which, after a nod so short that it was 
more properly a wink, she disappeared again. But 
the audience persisting, a third round brought her to 
the piano again, at which she sat down and played a 
solo, which I liked better than the Concerto, for it 
had some unity and coherence. 


[Unity in a Liszt Rhapsody, and none in Schu- 
mann’s Concerto! That’s good.—Ep.] 

The concert ended with Beethoven’s celebrated 
Overture to Leonora, of which, hearing it for the first 
time, I can say nothing more instructive or edifying 
than that it was evidently very splendid music. In 
what this “splendor” particularly consists, I hope to 
be able to understand and explain at some future 
time. L. 

[The last remark is modest and commendable, for 
acritic. Observe it is signed “L,” which we sup- 
pose stands for Live and Learn.] 


A SCIENTIFIC OVERTURE. 


The afternoon concert began with Mendelssohn’s 
descriptive overture, headed in the programme, “Be- 
calmed at Sea; a breeze; happy voyage ; coming 
into port.” Now I tried very hard, but could find 
nothing in the piece which was suggestive of any of 
these images in the slightest degree, except so far as 
the monotony of a calm at sea may be deemed to be 
expressed by a long stretch of monotonous music. 
The music, being by Mendelssohn, was, of course, 
very scientific, and finely instrumented; but if it 
have any striking beauties, they are not discoverable 
at a first hearing. 


CONCERTOS AND THEIR MISSION. 

As for the concerto for the violin, by Spohr, the 
object of which was to exhibit to us Carl Rosa’s great 
powers of execution on that instrument, I stand by 
what I wrote you yesterday touching concertos in 
general ; and hereby declare, instead of going person- 
ally to listen to one, I shall at all times be ready to 
accept the certificate of any good judge,who is also a 
reliable person, to the effect that he or she really pos- 
sesses the powers in question. But concertos are 
very useful auxiliaries to the art of music, nay, abso- 
lutely indispensable to its progress. They, and they 
only, afford a suitable arena for the exhibition of ar- 
tistic skill, and without the stimulus of such exhibi- 
tions, we could not expect musicians to devote the 
many years of constant study and toil required for 
the attainment of perfection of execution on their re- 
‘spective instruments; and without this porfection the 
assembling together of such an orchestra as is now 
delighting so many thousands in Music Hall would 
be an impossibility, and the great works of the great 
masters could therefore never be properly performed. 
The perfection of an orchestra depends on the indi- 
vidual perfection of each member of it; and just as 
horse races are useful (as is said) in improving the 
breed of horses, concertos, I take it, are necessary to 
the keeping up ofa supply of good musicians. 


WAGNER’S AND WEBER’S WEAKNESS,—GERMANISM. 
Music Hall was closely packed at the Symphony 
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Convert this afternoon, 


; 
Wagner’s overture of Tann- | 


hiuser had, of course, full justice done to it by the | 


great orchestra. It is, no doubt, a grand composi- 
tion, full of science and of splendid instrumentation ; 
but its melodies, such as it has, are of too severe [!] a 
style to render it very attractive to those who, like 
myself, have not heard much German music. 

I was disappointed in the Scena from Von Weber’s 
Oberon, “Ocean, thou mighty monster,” sung by 
Parepa. I could perceive nothing striking either in 
the song, or in the accompaniment. Perhaps this is 
an erroneous impression, which a number of hearings 
would remove. I should judge that Von Weber’s 
genius was not very fruitful in that class [!!] of mu- 
sic, great as he was in other departments. But the 
lack of melodies of a kind to reach the popular heart, 
is the weak side of German music. 

THE NINTH SYMPHONY. 

In these letters, I give you my honest impressions, 
whether right or wrong; and as nothing you can 
print in the Daily Journal can hurt the poor, deaf 
old gentleman’s feelings (unless your paper is some- 
times read by him in the other world—which is pos- 
sible), I shall say about this celebrated Choral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven’s what, very likely, I shall be 
hereafter ashamed of when I have progressed to a 
higher musical stand-point. 

None of the movements in the orchestral parts, 
however plainly they may show the skilful maestro, 
have any striking beauties in them whatever. The 
Scherzo, with its light and sportive theme, awakes 
your attention at first; but itis so long drawn out, 
and receives such little variety of treatment, that af- 
ter a while it becomes very monotonous, and you are 
glad when it stops. In fact, the whole orchestral 
part I found, on the whole, very wearying indeed. 
Several times I had great difficulty in keeping awake. 

It was a great relief when the choral part was ar- 
rived at, of which I had great expectations. It open- 
ed with eight bars of a common-place theme, very 
much like Yankee Doodle, given out, andante, by 
the thirteen double basses in unison ; then repeated 
by the ten violoncellos; then by the forty-two vio- 
lins ; and finally by the whole orchestra this time in 
full harmony. Up to this point, the massive effect 
of so many instruments in unison made the theme 
agreeable enough; but then burst in the voices with 
a sort of variation of it in semiquavers; and after 
that all trace of it was lost through the entire chorus, 
which was very long. As for this part of the famous 
Symphony, I regret to say that it appeared to be 
made up of the strange, the ludicrous, the abrupt, the 
ferocious, and the screechy, with the slightest possi- 
ble admixture, here and there, of an intelligible mel- 
ody. As for following the words printed in the pro- 
gramme, it was quite out of the question, and what 
all the noise was about, it was hard to form any idea. 
There was a constant struggle between the sopranos 
and the tenors, which should scream the highest, in 
which struggle, I have scarcely need to observe, the 
tenors came off decidedly second hest. In fine, the 
general impression it left on me is that of a concert 
made up of Indian war-whoops and angry wild cats. 

Now the most curious fact in connection with the 
subject is this, that, not connoisseurs only, but all 
those who have heard this Choral Symphony several 
times, concur in admiring it as one of the greatest 
triumphs of musical genius ; and that such will un- 
doubtedly be my own case after a certain number of 
hearings, provided I can persuade myself to submit 
to them. 

Can there be a more forcible commentary than the 
above, on my proposition that great music must be 
studied to be appreciated ? 

Meanwhile, it is very evident that the heading of 
these letters would have more properly been, “‘A 
Baorian 1n ATHENS.” 

(To be continued. 





The Works of M. Auber.* 


Tn a recent feuilleton of Za Presse, M. Jouvin 
asserted that up tonow M. Auber has produced 
thirty-eight operas. For a writer who has pub- 
lished a biography of the master, this is a slight 
mistake, since, if we calculate correctly, we shall 
find we have to credit the composer of La Muette 
and Gustave with forty-six works produced be- 
fore the blaze of the footlights. It is true that, 
among them, there are four written in conjunc- 
tion with other composers, and two which were 
only re-arrangements (though very important re- 
arrangements) of works already performed: for 
we know that Marco Spada and Le Cheval de 


* From L’ Art Musicale. 








Bronze were transferred from the stage of the [ La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe, 3 acts and 6 tableaux, 


Opera-Comique to that of the Opera. ‘They 
all count, however, and ought to be included in 
the returns. Jlowever this may be, the follow- 
ing is the exact nominal list, as detailed as_pos- 
sible—such a list, in fact,as has never yet been 
given—of the works of M. Auber. 

AT THE OPERA. 

Vendéme en Espagne, opera in 3 acts, words by 
MM. Mennechet and Empis (music written conjoint- 
ly with Hérold).—5th December, 1824. 

La Muette de Portici, opera in 5 acts, words by 
Scribe and Germain Delavigne—29th February, 
1828. 

Le Dieu et la Bayadére, ballet-opera in 2 
words by Scribe.—2nd October, 1830. 

Le Philtre, opera in 2 acts, words by Scribe.—15th 
June, 1831. 

Le Serment, oules Faux Monnayeurs, opera in 3 
acts, words by Scribe and Mazéres.—Ilst October 
1832. 

Gustave, ou le Bal Masqué, opera in 5 acts, words 
by Scribe.—27th February, 1833. 

Le Lac des Fees, opera in 5 acts, words by Scribe 
and Mélesville.—1st April, 1839. 

L’Enfant Prodique, opera in 5 acts, words by 
Scribe.—6th December, 1850. 

Zerline, on la Corbeille d’ Oranges, opera in 3 acts, 
words by Scribe.—16th May, 1851. 

Marco Spada, ballet in 3 acts and 5 tableaux, by 
M. Mazillier.—1st April, 1857. 

La Cheval de Bronze, ballet-opera in 4 acts, words 
by Scribe.—21st September, 1857. 

AT THE OPERA COMIQUE. 

Le Séjour militaire, 1 act, words by Bouilly.—27th 
February, 1813. 

Le Testament et les Billet-doux, 1 act, words by De 
Planard.—18th September, 1819. 

La Bergére chatelaine, 3 acts, words by De Plan- 
ard.—27th January, 1820. 

Emma, ou la Promesse imprudente, 3 acts, words by 
De Planard.—7th July, 1821. 

Leicester, 3 acts, words by Scribe and Mélesville.— 
25th January, 1823. 

La Neige, 3 acts, words by Scribe and Germain 
Delavigne.—9th October, 1823. 

Le Concert ala Cour, 1 act, words by Scribe and 
Mélesville.—5th May, 1824. 

Leocadie, 3 acts, words by Scribe and Mélesville.— 
4th November, 1824. 

Le Macon, 3 acts, words by Scribe and Germain 
Delavigne.—3rd May, 1825. 

Le Timide, oule Nouveau Séducteur, 1 act, words 
by Scribe and Saintine.—2nd June, 1826. 

Fiorella, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—28th November, 
1826. 

La Fiancée, 3 acts, words by Scribe. —10th Janua- 
ry, 1829. 

Fra Diavolo, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—8th Janua- 
ry, 1830. 

La Marquise de Brinvilliers, comic opera (2) in 3 
acts, words by Scribe and Castil-Blaze (music writ- 
ten conjointly with Batton, Berton, Blangini, Boiel- 
dieu, Carafa, Cherubini, Hérold, and Paer).—31st 
October, 1831. 

Lestocq, 4 acts, words by Scribe.—24th, May,1834. 

Le Cheval de Bronze, 3 acts, words by Scribe.— 
23rd March, 1835. 

Actéon, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—23rd January, 
1836. 

Les Chaperons blancs, 8 acts, words by Scribe.— 
9th April, 1836. 

I’ Ambassadrice, 8 acts, words by Scribe and M. de 
Saint Georges—21st December, 1836. 

Le Domino Noir, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—2nd 
December, 1837. 

Zanetta, 3 acts, words by Scribe and M. de Saint 
Georges.—18th May, 1840. 

Les Diamants de la Couronne,, 8 acts, words by 
Scribe Ind M. de Saint Georges.—6th March, 1841. 

Le Duc d’Olonne, 3 acts, words by Scribe and 
Saintine.—4th February, 1842. 

La Part du Diable, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—16th 
January, 1843. 

La Siréne, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—26th March, 
1844. 

La Barcarolle, 3 acts, words by Scribe. —22nd 
April, 1845. 

Haydeée, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—28th December, 
1847. 

Marco-Spada, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—21st De- 
cember, 1852. 

Jenny Bell, 4 acts, words by Scribe.—2nd June, 
1855. 

Manon Lescaut, 3 acts, words by Scribe.—27th Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

La Cireassienne, 8 acts, words by Scribe.—2nd 
February, 1861. 


acts, 





| words by Scribe and M. de Saint Georges.—11th 


January, 1864. 

Le Premier Jour de Bonheur, 3 acts, words by MM. 

D’Ennery and Cormon. 15th February, 1868. 
AT THE OPERA NATIONAL. 

Les Premiers Pas, opening prologue, in 1 act, 
words by MM. Gustave Waéz and Alphonse Roger 
(music written conjointly with Ad. Adam, Halévy, 
and M. Carafa).—15th November, 1847. i 

AT THE ODEON. 

Les Trois Genres, opening prologue in 1 act, (to 
inaugurate a new management which performed 
opera, comedy, and vaudeville at this theatre) words 
by Dupaty, Scribe,and Planard (music written in 
conjunction with Boieldieu).—27th April, 1824. 

How many reminiscences does the mere peru- 
sal of this list evoke, and cause to pass in review 
before our mind! How many successes, how 
many triumphs for the master are represented by 
the works whose titles, we may safely assert, are 
inscribed in letters of gold in the registers of our 
first theatres! How many great artists, too,pass 
in review before us simultaneously with the above 
brilliant titles! Many, alas! are no longer alive 
to see the splendor of the master’s last glorious 
triumph; such are Ponchard, Féréol, Huet, Ga- 
vaudan, Chenard, Nourrit, Dabadie, Lemonnier, 
Mesdames Pradher, Ponchard, Rigaud, Desbross- 
es, Gavaudin, Joly, Saint-Aubin, Boulanger, Da- 
moreau, Javureck, Lemonnier, Jenny Colon, 
Anna Thillon, ete. Others have retired from 
the arena, like Mad. Alboni, MM. Levasseur and 
Révial, or have taken to a different career, like 
Mlle. Fargueil, who has left opera for comedy. 
As for the latest on the roll, that is to say, those 
whom we all know, they are Roger, Coudere, 
Montaubry, Achard, Capoul, Sainte-Foy, Mme. 
Marie Cabel, Mlles. Marie Roze, Caroline Du- 
prez, Lefebvre, Monrose, Cico, Belia, &c., &c. 
The fact is that daring the period of more than 
half a century, which has elapsed since the per- 
formance of Le Sejour militaire to that of Le Pre- 
mier Jour de Bonheur, many generations have 
succeeded each other, but the master has remain- 
ed firm and valiant, always young, always gay, 
and always smiling. 

At the present day, it seems as though M. Au- 
ber had had a return of youth, as though he 
would re-ascend the stream of time, and as 
though he forgot everything to enjoy once again 
his Premier Jour de Bonheur, for such is the title 
of the work with which, at the age of eighty-six 
and upwards, he has once more appeared before 
the public! 

Le Premier Jour dé Bonheur! What a pretty 
thing, and how many sweet reminiscences it 
awakens in the minds of those who have never 
had any more like it! But this is not applicable 
to M. Auber, whose easy, tranquil life, enamelled 
with constantly recurring successes, has always 
glided along in the midst of perfect calm, without 
aught to trouble it any more than the pure and 
transparent crystal of a brook, flowing peacefully 
beneath roses. 

Let us hope, then, that this Premier Jour de 
Bonheur, which resembles a gentle epigram ad- 
dressed to the public, may not be the last, but, 
on the contrary, may be succeeded by many oth- 
ers. 

The spoilt child of the Muse (the Muse of ele- 
gance, wit, and delicate feeling, who is not ev- 
erybody’s Muse by the way), M. Auber has al- 
ways lived on good terms with her, and there is 
no reason for supposing that their friendly inti- 
macy will soon cease. 

As for the public, always delighted at being 
with him, M. Auber knows very well that he has 
nothing to apprehend from them, for whom the 
day which produces a work by the author of so 
many masterpieces, is a genuine, if not the First, 
Day of Happiness! ARTHUR PouGIN. 





A fine work of art has been added to the attrac- 
tions of the Chickerings on Broadway, in the shape 
of a beautiful life-sized marble bust of Liszt, execu- 
ted for them by Thomas Ball, the famous Boston 
sculptor. As a work of art it will rank among the 
happiest of Mr. Ball’s efforts. A more appropriate 
ornament for the place it occupies could not well be 
conceived.—Eve. Post. 
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The Triennial Festival. 


(Conclusion). 
THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 7.—“ST. PAUL.” 


For the first time the Music Hall wascrowded. 
Strange that so grand a festival must reach the 
middle of its period before most people, music 
lovers too, begin to realize their opportunities ! 
But this is not owing really to indifference,— 
think how readily and solidly the Festival was 
guarantied ; it israther because life here is so 
full, so active, so preoccupied, and in good part 
with things well worth the while; if it takes time 
to make the current set toward a point to which 
in our hearts we have been eagerly looking for- 
ward, it is not that we do not care about it, but 
it is because we are so engaged in earnest, inter- 
esting talk with A, that B’s turn comes a little 
late. In such a community, and just in propor- 
tion to intellectual, moral and esthetic culture, 
the programme of the days grows rich, and it is 
not so easy to pass punctually from each attrac- 
tive number to the next. But from this point of 
the Festival it was full tide to the end. 

Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ is the one important 
gain to the repertoire of the Handel and Haydn 
Society since the last Festival. It was timidly 
approached at first ; many times it was talked of, 
looked at, tried a little, and then put back on the 
shelf again. But once taken up in earnest, it 
got a great hold on the singers, and in each suc- 
cessive performance it made a deep impression 
on the public. This time, the deepest of all; for 
it was in truth a magnificent performance of an 
essentially great, artistic, deep, religious work,— 
Mendelssohn’s greatest in that kind, we are con- 
vinced ; an Oratorio worthy to be grouped with 
the Messiah and Israel in Egypt, and Bach’s Pas- 
sion music, from which last especially it derives 
its general plan of treatment (the narrative reci- 
tative, the introduction of Chorals, &c.) and not 
a little of its inspiration. It was one of the best 
possible selections for this Festival, and we in- 
dulge the hope that it will prove a stepping stone 
to Bach himself. 

The solo parts in “St. Paul” were all credita- 
ble. Miss Houston had the trying responsibili- 
ty of all the soprano portions. _A little tremulous 
and nervous, especially now and then in the at- 
tack of a passage or a phrase of recitative, her 
voice was mostly clear and telling and sympa- 
thetic; she feels the music, loses herself in the 
spirit of her song, as many surer and more large- 
ly furnished singers do not; and her rendering of 
the air “Jerusalem” was full of fervor and of 
beauty. Mrs. Cary, whom in unaffected truth 
and simplicity of expression, and in fineness of 
musical nature, we place above all the contralto 
singers that we know, while her voice, though rot 
heavy, is of the sweetest and warmest, and her 
style tasteful and artistic, sang the Arioso: “But 
the Lord is mindful,” in her best manner, win- 
ning a unanimous encore. To our feeling, there 
was no better piece of singing in the Festival ; 
and this one kittle piece, besides some four bars 
later in a quartet, was all that fell to her lot dur- 
ing the whole week. Another time we hope to 
hear more of her. Mr. Srmpson, sweet and 








clear, but somewhat tame, in the tenor recita- 
tives, sang his principal aria: “Be thou faithful 
unto death,” admirably, and was obliged to re- 
peat it. Mr. RupoLPHSEN has not wholly over- 
come the hardness of his voice ; it is not so mel- 
low as Mr. Whitney’s, but the care and accura- 
cy, the intelligent conception and artistic style 
with which he rendered the music of St. Paul, 
was worthy of high praise. 


For the rest, it is not easy for us, having so 
many times spoken of this Oratorio, to go into 
particulars; but we are happy to borrow from 
one of the New York reports of our Festival 
(Watson’s Art Journal) what chimes with our 
own estimate both of the work and the perform- 
ance: 


If we judge St. Pau] as to its status among the 
great Oratorio works, we should place it the foremost 
of Mendelssohn’s sacred compositions, and next to 
the Messiah and Israel in Egypt, in elevation of 
thought, grandness of conception, and in its some- 
what strict adherence to the sacred rather than the 
dramatic form. It deals wholly with the religious 
sentiment; it is an invitation to, and a declaration of, 
Faith ; it is an offering to the goodness and the 
greatness of the Creator—a confession of His power 
—and points to the reward of those who dare and 
suffer for His sake. It has greater gravity and more 
repose than Elijah; it leans less to the human than 
to the divine element, and it speaks in a higher vein 
of prophetic utterance. For these reasons, it will be 
readily understood that St. Paul will never be as 
popular with the masses as Eijah. Still the stand- 
ard position of Mendelssohn in the world of Art will 
unquestionably be gauged by his greatest work, St. 
Paul. In the regions of fancy his position will nev- 
er be questioned, for his refined, exquisite, fairy-like 
creations can hardly be paralleled—they can only be 
compared by each other; but of his several great sa- 
cred works each will always have its set of enthusi- 
astic admirers, who will stoutly defend its pre-emi- 
nence over all others. Still, we believe that the ver- 
dict of posterity will accord the glory of Mendels- 
sohn’s career to his grandest inspiration, St. Paul. 

There is an infinite variety in the choruses of this 
work, and their leading characteristics are marked 
with rare skill by the composer. Contrast the mas- 
sive, dignified and inspired sentiment of the choruses, 
“Lord ! thou alone art God,” “O great is the depth 
of the riches of Wisdom,” “The Lord he is good,” 
“The Nations are now the Lord’s,” “But our God 
abideth in Heaven,” “Rise up, arise ! rise and shine,” 
and “Not only unto Him,” with those wonderful dra- 
matic choruses where the infuriate masses of unbe- 
lievers rise up in their wrath and cry tumultuously 
for vengeance, such as “Now this man ceaseth not,” 
“Take him away,” “Stone him to death,” “This is 
Jehovah’s Temple ” No clearer evidence of the com- 
prehensiveness of Mendelssohn’s genius can be re- 
quired ; or, if there should be something yet wanted 
to complete the range, compare with the above and 
with themselves the exquisite tenderness of those 
Christian choruses, ‘‘Happy and blest are they who 
have endured,” “O thou the true and only light,” 
and “See what love hath the Father,” with the glit- 
tering sensuousness of the choruses, “The Gods 
themselves as Mortals have descended,” and “O be 
gracious, ye Immortals.” In these the tone and sen- 
timent are as opposed as the religious faith they il- 
lustrate, and in‘this power of musical characteriza- 
tion the composer of St. Paul stands on a level with 
the great master Handel. His £iijah is replete with 
evidence in support of our assertion. 


Admitted that St. Paul is a great work, we must 
as candidly admit, that on this occasion its choral in- 
terpretation was in every respect worthy of its great- 
ness. The masses of voices were well balanced ; they 
had studied the work thoroughly ; and there was a 
heartiness in their delivery which proved that they 
sang for the love of singing, and with the desire to 
sustain the reputation of the old and honored Handel 
and Haydn Society—a reputation which overshad- 
ows that of any other vocal organization in the coun- 
try. Thus animated, the effectiveness of the singing 
may be imagined. Accustomed as we have become 
to hearing this splendid body of singers, the mighty 
volume of tone which burst forth at the words,‘‘Lord! 
thou alone art God!” completely overwhelming us. 
In all great things there is a sense of sublimity, but 
different organizations are affected in different ways. 
A great mountain, a stupendous waterfall, the rolling 
thunder, the illimitable ocean, the vast prairie, have 
each their inner and outer relations and sympathetic 





affinities, which appeal to the imagination of the be- 
holder, and are developed by the emotions of fear, 
awe or admiration ; but the outburst of a great body 
of harmonious sound, where voices, instruments and 
the mighty organ, with its ponderous diapasons, com- 
bining, swelling and sustaining, mingle and pour 
outward a flood tide of triumphant song, sweeps the 
soul along with its impetuous current, and steeps it 
in a rapture, which is neither awe, nor fear, nor ad- 
miration, but is simply a sense of sublime perfection, 
sensuous and celestial, human and divine, which vi- 
brates through every chord of the being, at once ele- 
vates and depresses, chains us to the earth and lifts 
us to the heavens, and whelms the soul with an afflu- 
ence of emotion, which no word-painting can portray, 
and no heart can interpret to another heart. 

The superb performance of this opening chorus, 
was but the initial number of a series of grand vocal 
efforts, which seemed to increase in intensity with 
the development of the work. In those strongly 
marked and emphatic choruses, “Take him away,” 
“Stone him to death,” &c., the spirit and the prompt- 
ness of the singers were manifest; every point was 
taken up with decision, and the emphatic enunciation 
of the words gave a feeling of reality which is not 
often achieved by a chorus, however well it may be 
trained. It needs, besides training, an ambition to 
excel and a love for the work being done. 

In the gentler choruses, such as “Happy and 
blest,” “How lovely are the messengers,” &c., other 
fine traits were displayed. The pianos were full,rich 
and soft; the great volume of sound was toned down 
to a gigantic whisper, and the current went as 
smoothly as though the multitude of voices were one 
voice, cultivated and directed by Art. In the grand- 
er choruses all these qualities were combined ; and 
where all was so completely admirable, it is difficult 
to select one for special comment. The chorus, ‘‘O, 
great is the depth,” which is unsurpassed in the ma- 
jesty and grandeur of its movement, was sung with a 
power and weight which could hardly be surpassed ; 
the same may be said of the first and last choruses 
of the second part, but probably the most impressive 
of all is that brilliant aspiration, “Rise up, arise!” 
which, after a movement of unspeakable majesty, cul- 
minates in that wonderful chorale, ‘Sleepers wake ! 
a voice is calling!” In this, the highest excellence 
of choral singing was attained, and as the last notes 
ofthe warning trampets died away and the voices 
sank into a whisper, the whole audience burst into a 
shout of applause which made the building ring, and 
still but faintly expressed the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple. Mendelssohn never had better justice done to 
him in any part of the world; no finer voices ever 
joined to interpret his inspirations, and never did a 
more willing, earnest and conscientious body of sing- 
ers meet together to perform a musical work. Hearti- 
ly did we wish that New York could for once, hear 
what we heard that night, and at each oratorio dur- 
ing the Festival; for we are certain that it would 
awake it to a sense of its utter inferiority, and would 
shame it into the endeavor to achieve a similar re- 
sult. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON.—CONCERT. 


The hall was crowded, for expectation was on tip- 
toe for Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. This was 
preceded, for a first part, by Wagner’s Tunnhiiuser 
Overture, brought out with superb power and breadth 
by that*orchestra of 115 instruments ; Weber’s grand 
Scena from Oberon: ‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 
to which ParEPa was entirely equal; and the two 
movements from the Unfinished Symphony in B mi- 
nor of Schubert, which by their sweet, sad melody 
and occasional moments of grand symphonic power 
win more favor upon every hearing (this was the 
third or fourth time in Boston, and the rendering 
was perhaps as nearly perfect a piece of orchestral 
interpretation as the week afforded. 

Then came what has been so generally and truly 
called the great event and climax of the Festival, the 
first entirely satisfactory performance in this country 
of the Nintn or “CaoraL” Symrnony. We had 
upon the whole a good performance of it last year in 
the Harvard concerts ; but then Mr Zerrahn had 
only half as many violins and basses under his baton 
as now, and though they had rehearsed it thorough- 
ly end entered into the spirit of it, volume and 
breadth were wanting ; then, too, as in all former at- 
tempts, here or in New York, the quartet of solo 
singers were not equal to the frightful difficulties of 
their parts ; the chorus, however, of some 300 select 
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voices, had studied it in earnest, until the music real 


ly inspired them, and the result was that the anudi- 
ence got a never to be forgotten glimpse of the mean- 
ing and the grandeur of that highest reach of Beet- 
hoven’s creative genius, and the return of the 9th 
Symphony from year to year was rendered certain. 

Now what we had in outline and in spirit then, this 
time we had both in spirit and complete embodi- 
ment ; if that was the clearest foretaste hitherto, this 
was the full fruition. The Ninth at last was realized. 
Thanks to the fervert co-operation of that noble or- 
chestra,—that chorus of 700 voices, who had become 
so well einstudirt (as the Germans say) into the mu- 
sic that it lifted them above themselves, so that they 
sustained themselves at giddy heights of song where 
mortal singers ordinarily are soon made breathless,— 
that quartet of soli (Mme. Rosa, Miss Puitiipprs, 
Mr. Simpson, and Mr. Rupoipnsen), the first com- 
petent one it ever had in this country,—and above all 
of Cart ZeRRANN’s all-animating earnestness and 
calm control as master spirit of the whole preparation 
and achievement,—this vast, perplexing, much dis- 
puted, and in truth exceptional production of the deaf 
composer, about which not only musical publics at 
large but even musicians of high standing have been 
sceptical, was felt, confessed, almost unanimously, at 
its full worth. 

The three instrumental movements were wonder- 
fully well brought out. No weakness this time in 
the first violins, no poverty of tone in the middle 
strings, no mere faint outlining of the ’cello part so 
all important, no lack of mass and weight in double 
basses ; so that the void of rustling empty fifths in 
the beginning, and the blinding force of the stern 
Fate theme that cleaves through it, and the stormy 
working out of this relentless theme, with such com- 
motion of the nether elements, toward the end of the 
Allegro, were palpable in general bearings and de- 
tails ; while the doubling of the usual pairs of reeds, 
flutes, horns, &c., made it easy to show all the 
warmth and beauty of those pleading human strains, 
in which a sweeter solution of the now dark life 
struggle is promised, and a hint, a germ of the final 
“Joy” tune is thrown out if we did but know it. 

The uncontainable merriment of the Scherzo, the 
shaking off of the shadow for a time (vainly, yet it is 
wonderful how long and exquisitely the humor and 
the strength hold out !), simply forgetting it in pas- 
toral gayety and healthy tingling life in all the senses, 
with the delightful toying of bassoon and oboe in the 
Trio, was all clear, elastic, lifesome, fine. And then 
the heavenly Adagio, where the tones of the first 
chord drop in one by one like musical rain from 
heaven, and the choral theme, with the alternating 
3-4 strain so rich and deep in feeling, is varied with 
such subtle, fine divisions,—the whole air electric 
with those pizzicato sparks given out by now*one now 
another set of strings, as if possessed, enchanted by 
the theme, until the slow, good-natured horn itself 
becomes inspired and soars into a florid, eloquent ca- 
denza,—did it not hold the souls of all that listened 
poised in upper air, a blissful,serene,spiritual element, 
a moment of eternity ! 

But neither the struggle of the strong will, nor 
childlike abandonment to the simple joy of living, 
nor spiritual reverie, however high and holy, avails to 
solve the problem. Hence the second part of the 
Symphony. The wild, fierce agitato of the orches- 
tra cries out in anguish for the solution, and the doz- 
en double-basses with the ’cellos (this time in perfect 
unison) almost talk in their recitative. The motives 
of the Allegro and Scherzo are recalled in turn; but the 
basses grimly,impatiently refuse comfort. The heay- 
enly Adagio is touched ; the answer is more gentle. 
But more yet is needed. The reeds sweetly hint the 
“Joy” tune; consentingly the basses take it up and 
hum it through in their low unison; other instru- 


ments steal in with graceful phrases of accompani- 
ment; the tune takes possession of the whole orches- 
tra and rings out in full harmony tutti fortissimo, sub- 
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siding to a sweet meditative cadence, before the 
theme, now found, is taken up for voices and instru- 
ments as has been all along intended. The agitato 
prelude is renewed, and this time the bass solo voice 
exhorts to cheerful song, to words of love and uni- 
versal brotherhood, to Schiller’s “Hymn to Joy.” 
How it is sung, by alternate soli and full chorus, with 
what wondrous changes and surprises of rhythm and 
of modulation, and to what a sublime height all the 
voices soar and hold out on the long religious notes, 
where the thought of the “embrace of all the mil- 
lions” leads to the felt presence of the Creator and 
the Father, while the whole air thrills with the vibra- 
tion of the instruments, we need not tell, for we have 
written of it many times these twenty years. Suffice 
it to say, these 700 voices did do all that, did clearly, 
musically, brilliantly give out those arduous tones 
and firmly hold them out, did render all those trying 
passages and figures without blur or indecision ; and 
that the clear, powerful soprano of Mme. Rosa, so 
all-sufficient and enduring, the strongly pronounced 
bass of Mr. Rudolphsen, mastering the difficulties of 
a part of such wide compass, and (though with less 
certainty) the two middle voices, less important, did 
achieve those solo passages, in which every quartet 
before has nearly broken down, even to that elabo- 
rate four-part cadenza,—all so palpably and clearly 
that all felt the greatness of the music and were 
transported, filled with a realizing glorious sense of 
the sublime ideas of Schiller’s Ode interpreted with 
all the heart and soul and genius of the musician, 
whose life-long highest aspiration (in his soul’s secre- 
cy and in his Art) found there the very text it want- 
ed. 
(Here the printer cuts us short). 





Concerts of the Blind. 

Those who attended either of the two concerts giv- 
en a few weeks since by the pupils of the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind, must have been astonished by 
their musical proficiency. It has been generally 
known that music was a great resource to those 
deprived of sight, and most persons have had some 
vague idea that music has been largely taught and 
practised in this school especially ; but few until 
those evenings knew precisely what that meant, or 
dreamed in what a real sense and to whata high de- 
gree they actually become musicians, capable of per 
forming well in many ways, capable of learning long 
and complicated compositions by note and carrying it 
all surely in their memory, capable of teaching. 
What we then heard them do was not only good, re- 
markable, for them,as being blind ; it challenges com- 
parison in its several kinds with praised performan- 
ces of professional singers and players who can see. 

The first of these concerts, artistically the choicest, 
was at Chickering Hall, Monday evening, May 18, 
and was more in the nature of a chamber concert. 
It began with Bach’s Concerto in D minor (Ist 
movement) for three Pianos, Mr. CAMPBELL, their 
teacher, presiding in the middle, a gentleman and 
lady pupil at the other instruments. This was played 
with perfect smoothness, clearness and aplomb, the 
entrance and conduct of the contrapuntal parts dis- 
tinct, the accent musically true and nice. The con- 
cert closed with the Introduction and Allegro of 
Beethoven’s first Symphony (ten hands on three pi- 
anos), several of the performers, of both sexes, being 
children, and this too went with good precision and 
ensemble, and the piece was well arranged. A lad 
of eleven played Bach’s Ist Prelude (from the Well- 
tempered Clavichord) and a little Sonatina very neat- 
ly, interesting all by his sweet, intellectual face as 
well as by his music. Beethoven’s first Sonata, in 
F, was played entire, with a good deal of fluency, by 
a young girl, who, to be sure, was not entirely self- 
possessed and even in her tempo, and had undertak- 
en the quick movements at too fast a rate, but yet 
gave a most favorable impression of her ability. An- 
other played very well a Slumber Song by Heller 
anda Song without Words by Mendelssohn In 
place of another Bach Prelude, four young men, 
with cornets and tubas, played a couple of male part- 
songs ; the first, by Mendelssohn, in excellent tune 
and style, the other hardly so well. 

There were good specimens of singing too. One 
of the older pupils, who had figured in the three-piano 
pieces and in the brass part-songs, sang Stradella’s 


| Prayer: Pieta Signore, with a rich, well-trained bari- 
tone voice, and really good style and feeling; the 
influence of Mr. WETHERBEE was seen there. A 
rosy, sweet-faced damsel, with a flexible soprano as 
sweet as her face sang“ With verdure clad”acceptably, 
another blind young lady doing justice to the accom- 
paniment. A young gentleman, with an agreeable, not 
powerful tenor, gave a fair rendering of Handel’s 
“Total Eclipse.” It was in truth a classical and 
charming concert, well worth one’s evening in itself 
as music, but many times more interesting as coming 
from the blind! 

The second concert, on a larger scale, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 21, was given at the Tremont 
Temple, which, though the night was stormy, was 
completely filled. Over a hundred performing pupils 
sat upon the stage. An Organ Concerto would have 
led off, but the organ being out of tune, besides the 
absence of the multifarious musician before mention. 
ed, compelled a complete change of programme. 
First they all sang a Bach Choral, in four parts, with 
beautiful precision and with pure, well-blended tone ; 
nothing harsh or coarse about it, but really a refined 
ensemble. The Beethoven Symphony piece for ten 
hands was played again, but the hall was less favor- 
able for the players, who could not hear each other and, 
thus deprived of their only means of keeping perfect- 
ly together, did hitchingly and feebly that which went 
so well at Chickering’s. What most astonished and 
delighted was the “Wedding March” and other 
things performed by the full Reed Band, of 30 pieces, 
in which beside the grown up pupils you saw boys of 
eleven or twelve doing their part bravely upon clar- 
ionets or tubas bigger than themselves. The compo- 
sition of the band is capital, better than with most of 
our public bands; plenty of reeds and softer instru- 
ments ; the trombones and bass tubas finely played; 
the whole effect in point of euphony, good tune, 
smooth execution, accent, and an instinctive avoid- 
ance of mere noise, would bear comparison with some 
of our famous bands. Indeed a certain gentleness, 
refinement, characterizes all the music of these blind ; 
somehow an artistic spirit seems to have got posses” 
sion of them. Is it because they have so admirable 
a leader in their blind teacher, Mr. CAMPBELL, who 
not only keeps them always learning Bach and Beet- 
hoven (with also a great variety of lighter things), 


certs in Boston, exposing them to the influence of 
good music only and never any clap-trap? For for- 
merly we thought the blind inclined to roughness in 
their speech and music; but here they have right ed- 
ucation, and it is plain that they Jove music, that it 
becomes the medium of communion to their finer in- 
ner nature, and that they sing and play with a sin- 
cere enthusiasm, from the heart. The concert in- 
cluded a variety of vocal and instrumental pieces, all 
creditable, which we have not room to mention. 

On both occasions striking instances were shown of 
the facility with which even the youngest pupils read 
from the embossed books (the Bi | , Milton) and 
point out places on raised maps, solve complicated 
questions in arithmetic, &c. But what most aston- 
ished all was a single example which Mr. Campbell 
gave of the process by which they learn a piece of 
music,—never by rote, but always and entirely by note. 
It was just this: he dictated to the whole choir a mu- 
sical sentence (8 or 12 measures) to be sung ; having 
named the key and rhythm, he tells to the Sopranos 
the letter-name and length of every note or rest in 
every bar consecutively, once through and once only ; 
the same to the Altos, Tenors, Basses; then marks 
the tempo and gives the word to sing ; they have all 
carried their parts in their mind; and they sing the 
new piece in four-part harmony as accurately as good 
sight-singers from a book! Such culture of the 
memory, such sharpening of musical perception,— 


can it fail to make musicians? And may not all 
our music schools, even our “Conservatories,” learn 





something from this blind teacher of the blind ? 
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The School Festival. 


The Regular Musical Exhibition (as it is now 
called) of the Public Schools of Boston, was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 20, at the Music Hall,— 
some two months earlier than has been the custom 
heretofore, and coming so closely upon the heels of 
the great Festival that it was not easy to give it all 
the attention we could wish. The occasion, howev- 
er, Was even more inspiring and more beautiful than 
ever, giving signal proof of the thorough, bond fide 
manner in which singing and the elements of music 
are now taught in our schools, and letting the fruits 
of the said teaching speak most eloquently for them- 
selves, to the silencing (we trust) forever of the cav- 
illers who have at this late hour endeavored to dis- 
credit it as a fantastic waste of time and money. 

‘ This time the Festival was purely musical, dissoci- 
ated from the other ceremonies pertaining to the close 
of the school year, the presentation of medals, ce. ; 
and what was truly a great improvement, there was 
no speech making ; the lovely spectacle of the 1200 
girls and boys arranged as usual on the stage, the 
sound of their fresh voices, and of the orchestra and 
organ, were rightly deemed a fair and glorious whole 
which spoken words could not improve upon, and 
which needed no interpreter besides its own appeal 
to eye and ear. 

After an Organ introduction by J. B. SHartanp, 
the very efficient teacher of singing in the Grammar 
Schools, Weber’s Overture to Oberon was played by 
a good orchestra of some 40 instruments, which, as 
well as the whole concert, was conducted by Mr. Ju- 
L1us EIcHBERG, now the musical director in the 
Girls’ High and Normal School. Then the beauti- 
ful Choral : “Nun ruhen alle Wailder (a sort of even- 
ing hymn), with Bach’s harmony, was played over 
on the organ, and the 1200 children rose, prompt to 
an instant, and sang two English stanzas to it (be- 
ginning : “Now night comes softly stealing, Now 
wakes the deeper feeling”’) in unison, organ and or- 
chestra supplying harmony. It was sung in perfect 
tune and time, with a free, firm, sweet, round quality 
of tone, in which every voice appeared to bear its 
part, and yet the ensemble was as one voice. To us 
it was by far the most impressive piece in the per- 
formance, and we never heard a choral in unison 
sung better. The only criticism we can make is, 
that it was all surg forte, the second stanza fortissimo, 
whereas the entire character of the words is soft and 
peaceful ; we should have liked to hear a portion of 
it pianissimo—not easily produced, we know, but with 
so many voices how unspeakably beautiful ! 

A three-part song by Meyerbeer: “Thy flowery 
banks,” and also two by Abt: ‘Our native land” 
and “Joys of Spring,” with orchestral preludes and 
accompaniment, were nicely sung, the three parts 
telling quite distinctly. But we feel that these Abt 
pieces have not much. more than a tame and sweetish 
character after such a Choral; Abt at best is com- 
monplace and sentimental. Still less can we think 
the Gloria from Haydn’s 1st Mass suited to this kind 
of performance. These things were never written for 
a great multitudinous chorus, but for an ordinary 
Cathedral choir. The greater the multitude of 
voices, the more thin intrinsically the music sounds, 
—especially with the four parts reduced to three, the 
bass taking refuge among the instruments,—and then, 
another drawback, English words. There were quick 
running passages in which the army of young song- 
sters could not outline the figure cleanly, and there- 
fore could not avoid discord. Instead of this num 
ber we would far rather have heard another Choral. 
And when a Bach Choral is proposed, can we not 
get so far as to have what actually is Bach’s part in 
it (the harmony, and not the tune) sung, as well as 
played. Suppose, for instance, that a moderate 
quota of tenors and basses be provided, to make up, 
with a select portion of the young sopranos and altos,a 
four-part choir ; let one stanza of the Choral be sung 





by the 120u in unison, with accompaniment, full and 
strong; and then let the following stanza, like a ce- 
lestial answer, be taken up by the select choir in 
Bach’s four-part harmony, without accompaniment. 
We ure sure, if this were done, that both the chil- 
dren and the audience would bear several Chorals 
upon such occasions, and would soon love them bet- 
ter than the Catholic Glorias and the Abt songs. 

After a short intermission,—in the course of which 
Mr. Munroe put the children through a few of the 
first steps in his course of ‘‘Vocal Gymnastics,” to 
which they owe the admirable unity and military 
precision of their movements, as well as the marked 
improvement in the bringing out of their voices,— 
the Overture to Don Giovauni was played by the or- 
chestra, and then an Easter Hymn, in three parts, by 
Abt, was finely sung by about 150 members of the 
Girl’s High and Normal School. This was followed 
by a fascinating part-song of Hatton’s, “The Wood 
Thrush,” in which the full choir alternated with first 
the Altos, then the Sopranos of the Normal School 
answering en masse as soli. This fresh, melodious 
strain could not escape repetition. And still more 
warmly was that insisted on in the case of the next 
piece, an exquisite three-part song by Rossini: 
“Wake, gentle zephyr,” sung by the whole choir, 
and much the most impressive of the pieces sung in 
parts.—The Old Hundredth Psalm, the audience 
joining in the last stanza, closed this most interesting 
occasion, which we have only room now to chronicle, 
hoping ere long to return to the subject of music in 
the schools. 





Musical Festival in New York. 


The second Grand Musical Festival, under the di- 
rection of Mr. L. F. Harrison, commenced on Mon- 
day evening, the 18th inst., at Steinway Hall. A 
large audience attended, in defiance of the bad 
weather—defiance of which is very needful in these 
days. The opening oratorio was Handel’s “Messiah.” 
The chorus consisted of about two hundred singers, 
members of the New York Harmonic Society. Mr. 
Edward J. Connolly presided at the organ. The 
solos were sung by Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Mrs. Jenny 
Kempton, Mr. George Simpson, and Mr. J. R. 
Thomas. The orchestra numbered some forty per- 
formers. The whole was under the direction of Mr. 
F. L. Ritter. The New York Harmonie Society is 
(or ought to be) thoroughly familiar with the “Mes- 
siah.” They have of late performed it from two to 
three times each vear. The judgment to he pro- 
nounced on the present performance must, therefore, 
be based on the well known fact that the society has 
had ample opportunity to conquer the difficulties of 
this work. We regret to say the performance was 
in no wise equal to the previous performances of this 
society. There was an unusual uncertainty in the 
choruses, the motivos not being delivered with any 
precision. 

|The above is from the Weekly Review; we let a 
Correspondent, with whose opinions we are far from 
always agreeing, continue the narrative]. 

Mr. Ritter, whom we all acknowledge to be one of 
our most able and learned musicians, has not the 
elements which combine to form the masterful leader 
of an orchestra. He seems uncertain of himself and 
the forces under his charge, and uncertainty and 
want of confidence are fatal to success. 

The 2nd concert took place last evening, with this 
programme : 


I rh vids ccd chscesccacseress ....Bach. 
Aria, “Let the bright seraphim” Handel. 
Mme. Pare pa-Rosa. (Trumpet obbligato, Mr. Dietz). 






Reformation Symphony (1830)............. Mendelssohn. 
Overture, Leonora, No. B.......ccccccccccess Beethoven. 
Aria, ‘‘The Bird and the Maiden”................ Spohr. 


Mme. Rosa. (Flute obbligato, Mr. Eben). 
2d part of Dramatic Symphony ,‘‘Romeo & Juliet.’’Berlioz. 


The Bach Suite, which Mr. Thomas gave us at his 
Ist Symphony Soirée last October, is very quaint 
and very charming, and made a most favorable im- 
pression ; indeed, the audience almost insisted upon 
encoring the last movement, a sprightly Gavotte, 
written in a most fanciful and captivating vein. 

Mme. Parepa was in possession of her full powers 
this time (if not in the JZ/esstah) and her clear, ear- 





nest performance of the Handel aria brought down 
such a storm of applause that an encore was a matter 
ofcourse. She was also recalled in her second selec- 
tion, Spohr’s “Bird and Maiden.” 

Of course public curiosity has been very much ex- 
cited (in musical circles) with regard to the ‘‘Refor- 
mation Symphony” and the audience was very at- 
tentive while it progressed. My own impression of 
the work is that, while it abounds in beautiful passa- 
ges and effects which are characteristic of the author, 
it will scarcely add to the renown of Mendelssohn. 
To me the first movement is the most attractive, in- 
asmuch as it is strong and full of purpose. The 2d 
movement, although melodious and pretty, seems 
somewhat tame and weak; this was tumultuously 
encored. Asa whole, the Symphony suffered from 
coming after the Suite, which unquestionably dwarfed 
it. The Leonora Overture was better played than any 
of the orchestral selections, possibly because it is 
more familiar. The orchestra numbered 80, and was 
under the very able direction of Mr. Theo. Thomas. 

On Wednesday evening we had the “Elijah,” in 
which the solos were taken by Miss Brainerd, Miss 
Hutchings, Mr. Simpson and Mr. J. R. Thomas. 
This performance was not quite such a butchery as 
that of March 19th, but it was far from being excel- 
lent. The choruses were decidedly the best portions 
of the entertainment : the solos were, however, quite 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Thomas’s voice was not dis 
played to advantage in his part, and the aria, “Is 
not his word like a fire,’ was very inaccurate and 
faulty. Miss Hutchings has the merit of singing 
with care, and pronouncing her words with distinct- 
ness ; yet her voice is destitute of expression and of 
sympathetic quality. Mr. Simpson improved upon 
his efforts on Monday evening, and really did well 
in the aria, “If with all your hearts.” Miss Brain- 
erd exhibited a very noticeable tendency toward sing- 
ing sharp, and many of her high notes were struck 
with uncertainty ; indeed, in the “Angel Trio” she 
led the two other voices from the original key of D 
into E flat, a semitone higher. The Trio was en- 
cored by a not too discriminating audience, and the 
same result occurred again ; when the orchestra and 
chorus came in on D (in the next number) the effect 
was peculiar! Two choruses were excellently done, 
viz. : “He, watching over Israel” and “Behold, God 
the Lord passed by.’’ Mr. Ritter conducted. 

Concert No. 4 occurred on Thursday evening, and 
was mostly symphonic in character. Mr. S. B. Mills 
and Miss Maria Brainard were the soloists, and the 
pragramme was this : 


Vorspiel, ‘‘Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’..... Wagner. 
Scena ed Aria, ‘‘Infelice,” Op. 34........ . Mendelssohn. 
Miss Brainerd. 
lst movement from P. F. Concerto, Op. 21....... Chopin. 

Mr. Mills. 
Ave Maria, adapted to Bach's Ist Prelude....... Gounod. 
Miss Brainerd. e 
Mephisto Waltz. .......... See eercs Ceeecesoesessans Liszt. 
6th Symphony, Pastorale. ..........0+eseeee Beethoven. 


The Wagner “Vorspiel,” so full of power and 
grandeur, was perhaps better played than any of the 
other orchestral selections, not excepting the lovely 
Pastoral Symphony, in which the chief fault of per- 
formance was the dragging of the somewhat prolix 
Allegretto (2d movement). Curiously, the bizarre 
“Mephisto” Waltz seemed very acceptable to the au- 
dience. 

Mr. Mills has often played in public the 2d and 3d 
movements of the 24 Chopin Concerto (really written 
before the one usually denominated No I),but has al- 
most always omitted the Ist. This omission he sup- 
plied on Thursday evening,but did not do himself jus- 
tice ; there was a very unusual and incomprehensible 
“muddiness” about many of the rapid passages, and 
much of his phrasing was weak. For an encore he 
played a lovely Etude by Chopin, in C sharp minor, 
and did it admirably. 

The Ave Maria, arranged for soprano, violin, or- 
gan, piano and orchestra, was a decided success and 
was very warmly encored; there was a little difficul- 
ty just at the commencement, where the organist 
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seemed to be at fault. Mr. Thomas was obliged to 
suspend operations and begin again, and then every 
thing went smoothly. 

On Friday evening came Haydn’s“‘Creation,’’/with 
Mme. Parepa, Mr. Simpson and Mr. Thomas as so- 
loists. In this instance, reversing the Wednesday 
evening order of things, the solos were far better 
than the chorus, which latter were poorly done. Of 
course Mme. Parepa was superb in “With verdure 
clad.” The audience was immense. Quite a neat 
little effect was produced by the lighting of the large 
“sun-burners” in the ceiling just at the words ‘‘And 
there was light ;” the sudden change to brightness 
from previous dimness was really startling. [? !] 

On Saturday afternoon there was a matinée of 
which the principal attractions were these : 


2 movements from unfinished Symphony 
Violin Concerto, op. 64 (Wenzel Kopta) 
Gverture, ‘‘St John the Baptist” 


The Schubert fragments need no encomium ; the 
two movements have been several times played this 
winter and have grown steadily in our liking. The 
Mendelssohn Concerto, which has long been the 
cheval de bataille of aspiring violinists, was performed 
(that is to say, two movements, commencing with the 
lovely Andante) not very excellently by Mr. Kopta; 
he was too nervous, hurried the time of the last 
movement, and seemed generally unsettled with re- 
gard to the proper tempo. The orchestra was, sim- 
ilarly, uncertain as to what he intended, and the re- 
sult was a confused and hitchy performance. 

Mr. Morgan’s Overture to “John the Baptist” (Mr. 
M. is said to have an Oratorio of that name in the 
works) is quite good and, making no pretence at ab. 
solute originality, is enjoyable and agzeeable to hear. 
Mr. Colby presided at the organ, and the Overture 
was conducted by Mr. Morgan himself. 

There were some miscellaneous pieces. Mme. 
Parepa sang two solos and Mr. Bartlett did likewise, 
the former acceptably and the latter not exactly so. 

The Festival (nominally) terminated with a grand 
orchestral concert on Saturday evening, of which 
these were the interesting features : 


Introduction to 3d Act of Medea......... ....Cherubini. 
Symphony, A major.............0086 eoccoeek. L. Ritter. 
Concerto (pianoforte) Henselt. 

I. H. Pattison. 
Symphony, ‘‘Wellington’s Victory” 
Overture, ‘‘Semiramide’’ 


Beethoven’s so-called “Symphony” is interesting 
as a curiosity, butin no other way. Of course the 
combination of orchestra, two military bands (one 
playing “Rule Britannia,” and the other “Jfarlbor- 
ough se va-t-en guerre,” from which is taken the famil- 
iar song “We won’t go home till morning’’), a drum 
corps and a squad of ‘‘Caledonian pipers,’’ could not 
fail to please a general audience, but I could find no 
enjoyment in hearing it. 

Mr. Pattison displayed his great dexterity of fin- 
ger and the good qualities.of an exceedingly full- 
toned Steinway grand in his neat performance of 
Henselt’s extremely uninteresting and rambling Con- 
certo. Mrs. Abbott and Mr. Hill contributed two 
solos each in a style seemingly acceptabie to the au- 
dience. Mr. Hill made quite a “spread” in the 
“Marseillaise Hymn” which he evidently selected as 
his solo for the purpose of displaying a very good 
and praiseworthy B flat. 

And now for the best thing in the programme, Mr. 
Ritter’s Symphony. Those orchestral works which 
he had already given to the world had not prepossessed 
me in his favor, and therefore I was the more agree- 
ably surprised to find that this Symphony is a work 
of very great ability. There are, it is true, traces of 
Mendelssohn to be found init; for instance the 
theme of the Ist movement reminds one of the same 
in the Italian Symphony ; the Minuetto or rather its 
Trio is almost exactly similar in treatment to the 
“horn Trio” in the “Italian,” and the Andante (in 
its opening bars) is very like the duet in ‘‘Elijah,” 
“Bow down thine ear to our prayer.” Therefore we 
do not find Mr. Ritter’s work a wholly and entirely 


«++. Beethoven. 
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original one ; yet it is unquestionably the most com- 


plete and most thoroughly fine symphonic composi- 
tion which has ever been written on this side of the 
Atlantic. The Minuetto with its Trio proved so at- 
tractive that it was encored ; and throughout the 
whole work the applause was very general, emphatic 
and even demonstrative. Mr. Ritter has cut a deep 
notch high up on the pillar of Fame; it is for him to 
use it as a vantage ground for reaching higher ; it is 
for us to acknowledge his undoubted merits and abil- 
ity ; it is not impossible that he may be the “coming 
composer,” whose advent we so anxiously await. 

Notwithstanding the villainous weather which has 
prevailed during the week, the audiences have been 
encouragingly large, and Mr. Harrison is entitled to 
the warmest thanks of the music-loving public for 
furnishing so much good music for so reasonable a 
price [the tickets were $5 for the series of seven con- 
certs]. F. 

On Sunday evening (May 24) there was an extra 
concert, of which the Tribune says : 


It commenced with Schumann’s lovely Symphony 
in D minor, No. 4, a composition abounding in char- 
acteristic graces and variety. Mme. Rosa sang Beet- 
hoven’s noble aria, “AA perfido,” which is not only 
excellent in itself, but well-suited to display the best 
qualities of her voice and style ; in the introductory 
scena, the intensity to which she is capable of rising, 
and in the pathetic air proper the exquisite delicacy 
of her vocalization. Superb as this performance was, 
we regret to say that it was not received with half 
the applause that was wasted upon her rendering of 
Hullah’s “The Storm,” later in the evening—a song 
which is much better adapted to a bass than a sopra- 
no voice. Being recalled after this, she gave, in the 
most charming manner, Gounod’s “Cradle Song,” 
accompanied by her husband on the violin and Mr. 
Colby on the piano. Mr. Carl Rosa played Spohr’s 
violin concerto in G major, No. 8, a good specimen 
of the broad and vigorous German school of which 
Spohr was the founder, and a piece moreover in 
which Mr. Rosa’s feeling touch and conscientious- 
ness are always keenly relished. Mr. Morgan fol- 
lowed with an organ solo, an arrangement of Bene- 
dict’s well-known air, “By the Sad Sea Waves ;” 
and then we had, for the first time in America, Rein- 
ecke’s overture to “King Manfred,” a meditative and 
intensely poetical work, containing some fine melo- 
dy, and distinguished bya splendid broad treatment 
of the instruments which reminds us at times of Cher- 
ubini. The orchestra did it full justice, and we hope 
they will let us hear it often. Of Mr. A. H. Pease, 
and his new piano-forte concerto, of which the second 
and third movements were vouchsafed us last even- 
ing, there is little to be said. The second movement 
is a barcarole, rather pleasing, but not at all original, 
and much too long; the third, an allegro con fuoco, is 
trashy. Whata blessed change was the Struensee 
music of Meyerbeer which followed it; the delicious 
church-like theme of the overture, repeated with the 
countless orchestral combinations, all rich and strik- 
ing, in which Meyerbeer’s genius was so prolific ; the 
grand arrangement of the Danish National Song, 
“Folger Danske” for the instruments and male cho- 
rus (led last night by Mr. Berge), and finally the 
grand Polonaise of the ball scene. 


So has passed away the second annual Musical 
Festival of New York, and, balancing the results, we 
hardly know whether to be satisfied or not. That 
we have a manager like Mr. Harrison with the cour- 
age and enthusiasm to take the labor unaided upon 
his shoulders ; that we have a leader like Mr. Thomas 
to uncover for us the half-forgotten treasures of the 
classical masters; more than all, that musical cul- 
ture has so farimproved in New York that 2,000 
people or more will go through storm and mud every 
night for a week to partake of such wholesome fare 
as has generally been set out during this feast at 
Steinway Hall—these things certainly are cause for 
abundant gratification. The basis of a Musical Fes- 
tival, however, is oratorio, aud the recollection of the 
peiformances of “The Messiah,” ‘The Creation,” 
and “Elijah’’ last week affords us no satisfaction. 
The chorus showed no progress since last year, but 
a decided falling off. In “The Messiah.” which they 
have been singing as long as anybody can remember 
and ought to know as well as the alphabet, their per- 
formance was abominable. They acquitted them- 
selves in “Elijah” better than they did during the 
winter, but still far from well, and, if our recollec- 
tion serves us, worse than they did last June. “The 
Creation” was the best of the three, but that is slight 
praise. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


When I was monarch of Beeotia. 3. A toe. 
“*Orpheus.” 30 
Hymn to Bacchus. S’g & Cho. 2. A tog sharp. 
“‘Orpheus.” 30 
Song & Cho. 2. Bd to g. 
“Orpheus.” 30 
This ball now to finish. Song & Cho. 3. D tog. 
“Orpheus.” 35 
Now by way of change. Minuet. Galop and Cho. 
3. D and Gto g. “Orpheus.” 40 
Five more bright songs from ‘‘Orpheus.”’ The first 
is a very pleasing invocation, the second a pretty “‘go 
to sleep” song, responded to by the somnolent dei- 
ties ; the third and fourth sprightly dance tunes,and 
the fifth the laughable song of the tipsy Cerberus, 
the only one he was ever known to sing. The words 
of course are nonsensical, but the music throughout 
is pretty. 
I am dreaming of the ball. 2.D tog. from Godfrey. 35 
A pretty vocal arrangement of a ‘‘nice” waltz. ; 
Coming home to mother. 2. Bb to f. Collins. 39 
_ A fine “home” song with chorus. 
Fairy Queen. Duet. 3. C tog. Glover. 60 
Sullivan. 40 


A first class duet. 
Will he come. 3. F to d. 
A very touching, pathetic, melodious song. 
When the vale of death. 4. Db to f. Sargent. 25 
Laus Deo. 2. D tod. Rev. A. G. Shears. 25 
Two short sacred pieces, the first a beautiful hymn 
of ‘‘triumph over death,” and the second (in lines of 
four syllables) is a comprehensive ascription of praise 
for ‘‘days and seasons” and the various events of the 
year, Good melody. 
Crown of Glory, 2. A toe. Solo, Duet & Cho. 
Chandler. 40 
A pleasing sacred piece with considerable variety. 
The Danish Whistle, 4. A tog natural. Tamaro. 35 
The accompaniment is somewhat difficult. One of 
the songs performed so beautifully by Parepa. 
T ain’t a going to tell. Song and dance. 2. 
Eb to g. Tannenbaum. ‘ 
A merry comic song, with a dance to please the 
ys 


boys. 
Lost birdling. Cavatina. 6. Bd tod flat. 
Centemari. 
Quite difficult, but a fine concert song. Still more 
difficult passages are ‘“‘interlined’’ for those who can 
sing them. Plenty of runs, trills and cadenzas. 


People’s Song. Song and Chorus. 2. F tof. 


Col.cns. 30 
Spirited campaign song. 
Flow, freshly flow. 3. Db to a flat. Marston. 30 
A sweet love song. Wouids by Owen Meredith. 


I’m Cupid you see. 


Instrumental. 


Aileen Aroon. Var. 4. G. Wyman. 50 
Favorite melody with variations. 
Sparkling Gem. Galop. 2. B flat. Turner. 30 
Gipsy’s revel. Schottische. 2. D. < 2 
Mr. Turner can turn-a new melody offas quickly as 
anybody, and is almost sure to produce something 
pleasing and easily played, as he has dene in the 


above pieces. 
Orpheus Galop. (Offenbach). 3. G,C, &F. 

J. S. Knight. 
“ 7 


Pot-pourri. Orphee. 4. 
Sparkling melodies, skilfully grouped and fitted. 

Merry Christmas Polka. 2. F.  W. Conway. 
Very neat and bright. 

Vivandiere Galop. 2. F. Coote. 
Simple airs and quite taking. 

Opening Flowers. Waltz. 3. F. C. D. Blake. 
Original and brilliant. 


Books. 


K6hler’s Very Easiest Studies for Piano. 
Kéhlers’ ‘‘First Studies” are now not the very first. 
A pupil could not very well commence them in less 
than a couple of months after his first lessons. But 
these new studies may be commenced in the first 
weeks of study. Try them. 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &e. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Music sy MAt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons ats 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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